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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVIL. When April whitens those old cherry trees 

P s And wraps the campus all in verdure soft, 
Take heed of many words. . . . That which And the dear meadow lark in dewy grass 
an ° e ° Pours out his clear, pellucid notes of joy; 
cometh Jrom the [ Divine} life, and is received Srom While students in the dreamy afternoons 
God. reaches to the life and settles others in the Read pastoral poets ‘neath the bowering trees, 
a ; . . Or old romances out of Spenser’s page, 
life, Sor the work is not now as it was at Jirst ; Musing in revery, as Arnold mused 
, . ° ° In Oxford’s academic solitudes. 
the work now is to settle and stay m the life. Arnold,—a cherished name in Swarthmore shades! 
—Gerorce Fox. For once among us came that seer august, 
nie Lingered beneath our trees, and in our halls 


Lifted his sweet, sad voice, bequeathing fair 
Hellenic echoes that can never die. 
—Wordsworthian music fills this master’s page; 
And while in college days are sown the seeds 
Of friendships true and sweet, his idylls twain 


VU - . Beloved shall be, and sympathetic youth 
SWARTHMORE. Shall grieve with him for Thyrsis lost from earth. 


Quoted by Thomas Hodgkin in his Life of Fox, page 160. 
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In thee, Swarthmore, are centered noblest hopes ;— ; F 
Not without spiritual light they planned As turns some traveler in a distant land 
And built, those Quakers of the olden school, And dreams of his far home across the seas, 
Here in the sweet and wholesome countryside, So we thy children, Swarthmore, dream of thee 
Free from the city’s tumult and its stain, — W hen we have gone from out thy sheltering arms 
Erecting here by Penn’s primeval woods Fo cope with sterner life. Dear memories rise 
An edifice to learning dedicate, In those more pensive hours that haunt us all, 
To science and the high humanities, When by the ingleside on winter nights, 
, And beauteous arts that nourish mind and soul; Or in some tender sunset by the sea, ; 
i Their fair foundation gifting with the name The heart is warmed,—dear memories arise 
Of that old House in ancient Lancashire Of the old Quaker college, once the home 
Where Fox, the high-souled Founder of his sect, And happy sanctuary of our youth. 
Oft sought retirement from the world’s loud noise In those more pensive hours old Swarthmore days, 
And steeled his godly heart for fresh crusades. Fair with the glamour years and distance give, 
—And not a few with pilgrim feet have fared Rise up to cheer the meditative heart. 
From this new Swarthmore in the western world The old remembered hours; the faces dear 
To that old home and cradle of their faith; Of class-mates, friends and teachers; and the scene 
And on these walls, “ etched with memorial green,” We loved to contemplate in those far days, 
An English ivy grows, fair living link The peaceful townships sloping to the south, 
Binding our younger Swarthmore to the old. With fields and farms and nestling villages, 
. And ever-beauteous woodlands fading far 
Into the misty edges of the sky;— 
A hundred recollections like to these 
Make glad those winter evenings by the fire 
Or tender summer sunsets by the sea. 


Here in the sweet and wholesome countryside. 
Free from the city’s tumult and its stain, 
The youth who pays allegiance unto her, 

Our Mother Loved, grows in his loyalty 

As weeks and months go by, and all her peace 
And tranquil beauty fill his finer moods, 
Moulding his consciousness by slow degrees. 


To these calm precincts age can never come, 

Save as the ivy comes on yonder walls 

To clothe with fadeless green:—here Youth abides. 
Here bright Enthusiasm hath her home, 

And Faith and clear-eyed Hope are sisters here! 
—Then, Swarthmore, we thy daughters and thy sons 
Still turn to thee and feel the rosy touch 

Of youthful days, the glamour and the glow 

Of golden years and memorable hours. 


Here, pondering the poetries of old, 

The records and the lore of ages gone, 

He in a measure heritor becomes 

Of ancient men and good, of Socrates, 

Of Virgil, and of Luther, and the sweet 
Assisan, and of many a sage who taught, 
Or bard who sang in accents high, the great 


Imperishable and universal truths. Mother Revered, still be thy message given 


With amplest hand; still be thy children led 
Along the pure and consecrated paths 

With Beauty for their talisman and guide; 
Not that “mere beauty ” which some men condemn 
And others fear, but Beauty which is one 
With truth and power and widest perfectness, 
Beauty admitting them to fellowship 

With all of pure and high and holiest 

In nature and in spiritual realms,— 

Beauty that wakes to life the harmony 
Which Shakespeare says is in immortal souls! 


JouHn RUSSELL HAYES. 


Fair are thy western woods where sinks the sun 

In glory tender and ineffable,— 

Tall western woods where all the summer long 
Stillness prevails and shady solitude. 

In stormy twilights when the year is old 

The swaying trees a mournful music make 

Along those steep wood-slopes; and warmly housed, 
The cheery student-mates with twofold joy 
Converse, or muse, or find a fresh delight 

In books, those high companions of the soul. 


Each season hath its pleasures, its rewards 

For keen devotions and for studious days; 

Each season finds the Swarthmore landscape fair 
With beauty and sweet peacefulness, of power 
To soften and make glad the graver hours; 

But fairest in the young and tremulous days 


Kind nature is the best; those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand; 
Which are indeed the manners of the great. 
— Tennyson. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS IN THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE SOCIETY. 
[Address of Joseph Beck Tyler at the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation session of Friends’ General Conference, Toronto, Eighth 
month 17th, 1904.] 


The status of young Friends in the early history of 
the Society is, as the stating of the words implies, 
more a matter of history than of observation. There- 
fore, anything relating to them as a class can only be 
obtained by research and principally by deduction 
from the his tory of individual voung Friends who 
composed that class. 


The subject is divisible into two distinct parts: 
first, young Friends; and, second, early history of 
Friends. Taking these two parts together, they make 
a subject which does not permit of speculative treat- 
ment or give room to draw upon our knowledge of 
young Friends at the present time. 

The position of Friends during the formative 
period of the Society into a unit was so beset with 
difficulties, hardships and oppression from powerful 
interests, both legal and religious, that it was neces- 
sarily made and nourished, as far as it stood in the 
public eye, by mature, trained and well developed 
minds; though by men young in years, whose names 
are familiar to all, and whose purpose was directed by 
an unerring insight into the true nature of religious 
worship and sustained by the strength that comes 
from a conviction of right. 


The part of young Friends generally from the time 
the Society became a unit and assumed a position 
among the denominations of that period, may have 
been of as great import and required as great a moral 
courage as that of our patriarchs, but, naturally, their 
position, as relates to the history of the Society, in 
that stirring period of religious deve lopment, was ‘ab- 
sorbed in and represented by the work of those youth- 
ful teachers. 

In those early days persecution was so severe that 
there was no room for classification of young and old, 
but all were united as one, midst pain and ‘suffering, 
to maintain the very life of the Society. Persecution 
having abated, and now totally ceased, at present 
young Friends have a more prominent position and 
enjoy the fruits of a dear-bought recognition. Paren- 
thetically it may be urged that they defend not the 
shadow but the substance of the principles which 
caused the abandonment of the creeds of the churches 
and led to the unification of this Society. 

This much may be said, in these few words of in- 
troduction, of young Friends in the early history of 
the Society, if we treat them as a class, and separate 
that class for the purpose of discussion from the gen- 
eral body of Friends. 

History would permit us to believe that as a class, 
they were passive, but we will come to a very differ- 
ent conclusion if we look at the history of the indi- 
vidual young Friends of that time and determine the 
class from what we know of them. And it is sub- 
mitted that this is the real criterion by which to de- 
termine its relation to the whole, for a class is made 
by the individuals who compose it, just as a race is 
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made and judged by those of it who show its possibili- 
ties. 

When we look back to the early days of the Society | 
of Friends, when it was merging from the chaotic 
condition of those times of strong religious views as a 
distinct entity, when its principles were beginning to 
be recognized as a factor that would have to be dealt 
with in the future, we are led to inquire about the 
authors or the individuals who promulgated to the 
world and represented the principles for which it 
stood and now stands, and immediately we are struck 
with the youthfulness, as a matter of years, of those 
early exponents. 

George Fox was twenty-two when he began his 
solitary travels in search of a religion to satisfy the 
gnawings of his heart, and twenty-seven when it is 
claimed that he received the revelation of the inward 
light. This was in 1649, and is the year from which 
Friends consider their sect to date. 

William Penn began to speak as a minister in the 
Society of Friends at twenty-four, and in the few 
years following appeared the first of the many books 
which he wrote. 

Robert Barclay became an eminent worker among 
Friends at nineteen, and spoke publicly at about 
twenty-four. 

At seventeen George Whitehead was deeply moved 
by the teachings of the Society, and at eighteen he 
had preached in public. Before he was twenty-one 
he was arrested and publicly flogged. 

It is to be especially noted of all these and many 
others in that early period that they were not associ- 
ates with some leader of mature years, but they were 
young men actuated by their own convictions; and 
these young men of a period beginning nearly three 
centuries ago had the courage of their convictions. 
They saw clearly and acted deliberately. There was 
no doubt as to the policy of speaking or doing what 
to them was not doubtfully right but was a duty, 
though at times they spoke and argued with unusual 
bitterness. As to which, Jane Budge says: “ We 
ought to bear in mind the youthfulness of George 
Whitehead, Edward Burroughs, and many others, 
when we condemn the vehemence, even occasional 
violence, of their language in controversy ”; that 
“we admit there must be due allowance made for 
the manner of the times, but over and above this 
there should surely be tolerance for the burning zeal 
of those who were young in years, especially as we 
know that such of them as lived to grow older mani- 
fested the mellowing influence of a ripened experi- 
ence.’ 

It is suggested that the youthful service of young 
Friends of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was partly due to their early training, education play- 
ing an important part in their young lives. Eduea- 
tion, consisting not alone of their technical training, 
but also directed by the atmosphere of the times, 
which was burdened with a strong sense of religious 
obligation, and which, to a conscientious person, was 
all-absorbing, whereas at the present time the relig- 
ious atmosphere, figuratively 


speaking, is 
clearer and of a lighter east. 


much 
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Friends originally used the plain language and 


schooled under such strict laws of deportment as to 
make a deep influence upon them; whereas at present 
young Friends are not nurtured in such a strong re- 
ligious atmosphere, hence are not unconsciously im 
pelled to active work. 

Many things which are looked back upon as Quaker 
customs were at that time practiced and were a part 
of the discipline of young Friends; whereas, to-day, 
many ot such customs have been abandoned or have 
fallen into more or less disuse—e.g., plain dressing, 
sitting in meeting with hats on, refusing to bare the 
head to any one, high or low. Whether or not this is 
not an advance and whether the necessity of such 
outward signs of simplicity has not passed, since the 
purpose of all these things may have been to establish 
the simplicity of the Quaker faith, are questions of 
such magnitude as to prevent collateral discussion. 
This much may be said, however, that this simplicity 
of dress and manner, regardless of the outward effect 
of such customs, would have a strong tendency to 
direct the mind towards thoughts of a deeper nature 
and to concentrate its power. It would also tend 
towards maturity of mind at an earlier period, and 
henee earlier development of aggressive ability. This 
simplicity of manners and customs may have made 
the ferment at the root, which in turn started the 
sap in its organic path along the branches. 

Young men of such temperament and training 
were quick to realize the confusion into which the 
churches had come in regard to creeds, but they did 
not go to a Northfield for their theology. They 
chose their own methods wherever they led. They 
were men whose lives were fed from within their own 
souls; who believed that to bring man into the con- 
sciousness of the inward light was their supreme 
duty—felt with the fire of youth and with such pas- 
sion as only a clear-seeing soul feels before unques- 
tioned and eternal truth. And truth in their minds 
was not actually truth until it got past dogma, and 
beyond authority for eternal revelation, and awak- 
ened an intelligent and responsive consciousness of its 
reality; that it did not actually reach the man until 
then, and all previous action was unreal or merely 
disciplinary; useful, indeed, but partial and without 
spiritual power. It may well be said that dogma is 
like an anesthetic, it deadens the pain but works no 
cure for a truly inquiring soul. 

Quakerism, differing from the church, has had no 
written creed, but, like the unwritten constitution of 
England, was mutable to the needs of the age. 
Hence, Quakerism can never need rewriting, but 
must work out and develop itself through those who 
accept and give expression to its teachings. And this 
very mutability places a burden upon Friends who 
are at present its custodians, to protect and develop 
it as becomes the period during which they possess it. 

This leads to the very substance of this discourse. 
At the time of Fox, Penn, and others previously men- 
tioned, the erying need of the age was to be released 
from the dogmatism and ritualism that hampered 
freedom of individual worship and freedom of relig- 


| ious thought. Those young Friends went beyond the 
manners strictly, and, no doubt, young Friends were | trodden 


path into unknown fields of religious 
thought, spreading the free tenets of the Quaker 
faith. They developed the principles of Friends, and 
it was and is for their successors to apply them. 

These principles were taken up originally before 
they had assumed any definite form, but for centuries 
they have been so well known as to be denominated 
the principles of Friends. The instinctive inspiration 
of those young men and the enthusiasm and confi- 
dence that characterized their efforts especially fitted 
them for such pioneer service. The same reasons for 
youthful service apply at present, and I humbly sug- 
gest that it should be the purpose of young Friends 
now as then to make the principles of Friends 
so understood in regard to current questions of im- 
portance to humanity and state that any act contrary 
to them be an action in violation of known moral 
laws. ‘The same sphere is not open to-day, but our 
work should turn on the principles which actuated 
them and not on the actions themselves, for an action 
is local both as to time and place, whereas the princi- 
ple which impels it is far-reaching and ever applica- 
ble to innumerable forms of action. 

Scarcely fifty years ago the Frienps’ Lyrecur 
iENCER, Of Philadelphia, contained an account of 
publie questions discussed on such a basis, and it was 
important to determine whether Friends favored this 
or that proposed action. And it was just such out- 
spoken protest against acts contrary to the principles 
of Friends that eventually led to the abolition of 
slavery in the United States. To-day, there are un- 
told opportunities for just such application. The 
world is open to them and history proves their sue- 
cess. 

In the early history of the Society this was the 
work of young men actuated by their own conviction. 
Think of the courage it required for a young man, 
yet in his twenties, backed only by an unfaltering 
faith in the directing power of an inward light, to in- 
telligently and openly oppose the laws and the doc 
trines of the established church and even the rules 
of court. 

Theodore T. Munger, in his essay on “ The 
Church,” in treating of the different denominations, 
says: “ Friends have nearly run their race, having 
borne clear witness to the eternal truth of the Spirit.” 
There is no greater or more common error as regards 
Friends than is expressed in this terse statement by 
Munger. The thought is prevalent that the Society 
of Friends has been successful in, but has fulfilled, its 
purpose. Such a thought does not bear analysis and 
simply looks to the historical laurels of the Society 
and not to its principles. But why does the thought 
even erroneously exist? Is it because Friends rest 
too much upon their laurels and do not use the prin- 
ciples in new fields as they were used in those early 
days? It must be remembered that every lack of use 
makes them grow more dim and allows thought to 
tend towards the past instead of the present. If 
Munger is correct in saying the race is nearly run, 
then it is not because the purpose of those principles 
has been: fulfilled, but it is because the momentum 
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and the aggressiveness of our ancestral young 
Friends have not been maintained, and this is not be- 
‘ause opportunities do not exist nor because obstacles 
prevent application. The difficult nature of the work 
done in the early days as contrasted with such work 
now adds additional lustre to the results they accom- 
plished. The treatment they received compared with 
friendly treatment now should be a source of continu- 
ous encouragement. 


There should be no discrimination in the church 
between young and old, but when it comes to active 
work there are many reasons why it should come 
within the especial domain of the young. They are 
suitable to it and it is suitable to them. They ean 
bring the force of the better part of their lives to bear 
upon the most important duties that may fall to the 
lot of any mortal being, and indirectly, if not direct- 
ly, devote a long and well-trained life to the service 
of others. And it is suitable to them because it is de- 
veloping and has a tendency to pervade every fiber 
of their subsequent growth. They have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose, and then when the work 
is associated with the golden principles of the Society 
of Friends and backed by the position and respect it 
now commands, it affords a rare opportunity. 

Therefore, may it not be urged that the work of 
our ancestral young Friends be considered merely as 
a stepping stone to the opportunities presented to us 
at the present time, and that our work and not theirs 
be the beacon star that draws the comment of our 
contemporaries and dispels possible criticism of in- 
action. 


THE PRESENT DAY. 

[Paper read by Bertha L. Broomell before the Young 
Friends’ Association session of Friends’ General Conference, 
Toronto, Eighth month 17th, 1904.) 

If it is only by virtue of having something entirely 
new to present that one has a right to claim the at- 
tention of this Conference, then I am not justified in 
appearing before you this afternoon. For I do not 
claim to have discovered or originated any opportuni- 
ties for our voung Friends hitherto unknown to them. 
| have only hoped to remind us of some of those sim- 
ple, familiar opportunities that lie about us on every 
side, but which we are prone to overlook or neglect. 

But, after all, is not this what we most need—not 
new duties or new work, but encouragement to 
greater zeal and faithfulness in the old? 

Broadly speaking, we may include in our considera- 
tion all those opportunities which we have—or may 
make for ourselves—of doing good in any way, of be- 


ing of service to anvbody, of broadening and deepen- 
ing our own lives, and so al/ life, thus helping to uplift 
the world, and, by at least a little, leaving it better 
than we found it. 


Some of these opportunities can be found only in 
the world, among the “ world’s people,” from whom 
we have too long stood aloof. The world needs us 
and we need it, and we should be “ of the world,” in 
the midst of its activities, there losing sight of sect, 


forgetting that we are Quakers, but remembering al- 
ways to make practical application of Quakerism. 

Many of these opportunities will be such as come to 
all our members, young and old alike, and in look- 
ing for these we must no longer be young Friends, but 
simply Friends. 

And there are some opportunities which seem in a 
particular way to belong to our young Friends, which 
appear to form the special mission that they are called 
to fulfill. 

Of all the opportunities that come to us anywhere, 
ut any time, the one most important, most productive 
of good, most directly Grod-given to every human soul, 
is the opportunity to live a blameless life—to be per- 
fect, even as our Father in heaven is perfect. To Jose 
this opportunity is to forfeit much of our influence 
and power for good, but, strange as it may seem, very 
few of us even pretend to accept it in its entirety. 
Most of us propose—and sincerely try—to live tol- 
erably good lives; to avoid all the greatest evils which 
beset our paths; to be quite honest in large matters, 
and reasonably so in small ones; to love our neighbors 
—as long as they appear to love us; to avoid tale-bear- 
ing and detraction, except, perhaps, when with our 
intimate friends, when, of course, it doesn’t count ;— 
but have we not, most of us, at the outset, whether 
consciously or not, pronounced the perfect life an im- 
possible one, and, therefore, never truly striven to at 
tain it? Jlave we not said to ourselves that this com- 
imand of Jesus is not to be taken literally, that He 
meant only, “ Be ve tolerably good—perfect in_ re- 
gard to large matters ”——and then rested content that 
cur small faults and failings were of no importance? 
/s the perfect life an impossible one? Have we not, 
each one of us, in mind some sainted man or woman 
whose spotless character answers, perhaps from out the 
past, perhaps from our very midst, that Jesus did not 
give a command which God has withheld the power to 
obey? 

In the active work of the world, all who desire it 
may find ample opportunity to devote their lives to 
helping their fellow-men. Here they may learn that 
the art of living their lives is to know how to give 
them. It is a good sign for our Society that its mem- 
bers are to be found supporting almost every existing 
movement of reform, of education, and of charity, 
with which they are so familiar as to make it sufficient 
to merely mention here the causes of temperance, 
purity, prison reform, peace, education of the negro 
and of the Indian, the uplifting of the press, suffrage 
for women, settlement work, free kindergartens, 
friendly visiting among the poor, and summer chari- 
ties. 

But there is one much-needed reform in which 
Friends, as a whole, have, as yet, taken little or no 
active part. If Quakerism stands for honesty, for 
sincerity, for fearlessness, then it is Quakerism that 
is needed to-day, to stem the tide of corrupted poli- 
ties which threatens to dethrone right and justice in 
our land. We do not want any polities in Quakerism, 
but we do want Quakerism in polities, and as much of 
it as we can get there. Let us urge our young men 
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to become politicians—politicians of the very best 
sort, and thus wipe out the stigma that has been placed 
upon the name. Let our young women do their part, 
by influence and by actual work, and let our older 
Friends withhold not their aid. 

We cannot help wondering whether the responsi- 
bility for the condition of many of our municipal and 
State governments should be placed entirely upon the 
unscrupuous men who have made them what they 
are, or whether it should not be shared by the many 
capable and honest ones who have stood aloof as from 
something too defiling to be touched. 

The many serious problems which confront us to- 
day afford numerous and valuable opportunities to all 
thoughtful people who desire to see wrongs set right 
and our country prosperous and at peace. To the so- 
lution of these questions, especially to those of such 
enormous importance as the negro problem and the 
relation of labor and capital, must be brought all the 
learning and experience and wisdom this enlightened 
age can produce; but the right solution—which is the 
only permanent one—will never be found until to 
these is added a sincere desire to do justice to all men. 

We have been told that as a sect we are dying; that 
though we have done a noble work in the past, our 
race is now run. 

Our first impulse is to look about and count our 
numbers to see if this be true. But let us not thus 
waste our time—if we are dying, this will not save us. 
It is far more important that we look about us to see 
whether there is still any work for us to do, whether 
we have a right to live. If we find that the purposes 
for which the Society was founded have all been ful- 
filled, that the principles and beliefs which have 
seemed so good for us have at least been offered to 
all other men, then let us die, and die quickly. Our 
Society is not worth preserving for what it has done, 
only for what it ean still do. 

The tree is not the end for which the husbandman 
labors early and late, but the fruit it bears, and no 
wise man will toil and strive to keep alive the top of 
his tree when he knows it to be dead at the roots. 
Rather will he cut it down to make room for a healthy 
plant to which he may devote all his strength and 
cnergy. 





But we do not believe that the work of our Society 
is finished. We believe that Quakerism still holds 
messages for which the world is hungering—message= 
which, though they have been often repeated and al- 
ready accepted by many, are still what many are need- 
ing and longing for. Simple messages they are, too, 
such as that God is in direct communication with all 
His children, in each one of whom He has implanted 
a still, small voice, that infallible guide which is suff- 
cient to instruct them as to what is right and wrong 
in every time of need; and that salvation consists not 
in much professing of repentance and many promises, 
but in simply obeying the command, “Cease to do 
evil, learn to do well.” We can but believe that 
there are many wretched and sin-stained lives to which 
these two messages alone would bring the peace and 
joy of a better world. 


hurry and worry of securing and holding these ma- 
terial things which we have come to deem almost ne- 
cessary to life itself, there is the gravest danger of los- 
ing sight entirely of the essentials, of the really im- 
portant things. What we need is simplicity—sim- 
plicity in thought and word and deed, in every depart- 
ment and phase of life. And here, it seems to me, is 
one of the most important missions of Friends, to live 
and to preach this gospel of simplicity before a tired, 
overwrought, and anxious world. With the noble 
example of our fathers to inspire us, let us imitate not 
their methods, but the brave, earnest spirit in which 
they bore their testimony against vanity and false 
pride of every sort. The broad-brimmed hat, the 
drab shawl, the thee and thou, all served their pur- 
pose, but simplicity does not consist in wearing a 
gown of a certain cut or color, in using a particular 
form of speech. “ Simplicity,” to quote from that 
earnest plea of Charles Wagner (“ The Simple Life ’’), 
“ simplicity is a state of mind. It dwells in the main 
intention of our lives. A man is simple when his 
chief care is the wish to be what he ought to be, that 
is, honestly and naturally human.” With the simple 
man, external things will care for themselves. “ He 
does not confuse the secondary with the essential, but 
assigns each thing—material comfort, education, lib- 
erty, the whole of civilization—to its proper place, 
and searches out, sets free, and restores to honor the 
true life.” Such is the principle,—what would be the 
result of its acceptance and application’ ‘To some, 
courage to abandon the mad struggle to seem what 
they are not; to others, lost confidence in life and their 
fellow-men restored. Each one seeking not honors and 
this world’s goods except to benefit the world. A load 
of unnecessary external things east off, and thus more 
room made in mind and heart for the essentials; di- 
minished desires for personal things, and increased 
abilitv to help others,—a contented, peaceful mind, 
secure in all that makes life noble and true. Is it not 
worth seizing, the opportunity to carry this principle 
of simplicity—to which we have ever adhered in our 
worship—into all departments of life, and to lead men 
back to simple thoughts, simple words, simple duties, 
simple needs and simple pleasures? 

As with simplicity, so also in regard to diversions, 
we, as young Friends seem to be especially called to 
bear our testimony by word and deed. We cannot 
accept the old-time idea of diversions and condemn 
them all as inventions of an evil spirit. Shall we then 
discriminate and pronounce this one innocent and that 
one harmful? By no means shall we do this for any 
but ourselves. But let us be perfectly honest with 
ourselves, not dallying with the matter and stilling 
our doubts with weak excuses. Let us look the ques- 
tion squarely in the face. Seriously and conscien- 
tiously, is this amusement wrong for me? Will it in 
any way injure my ability to do the work I ought to 
do? Will it lessen my influence for good? Will it 
consume the time that should not be devoted to sim- 
ple pleasure but to serious work? And though harm- 
less to me, may it prove a stumbling-block or occasion 
to fall in a brother’s way? If any diversion withstand 





To-day, in this vastly complex life of ours, in the ' not these tests, can we as Friends and as Christians in- 
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dulge in it? Then let us have done with that word 
and tone and manner which plainly say: “As a good 
Friend, I suppose I should not do this or that, but 
everyone does, and it cannot be helped.” As “ good 
Friends,” can we not do anything not condemned by 
our own consciences? Is it wrong for us to join in 
the common diversions of the day—card-playing, 
dancing, theatre-going, ete.? Let us apply the test of 
our sincere questioning, and if the sure guide within 
restrain us not, then let us, if we desire, do these 
things, and do them openly, with a light heart and a 
free conscience. 

There is another subject of which I scarcely know 
how to speak, a subject in regard to which Friends— 
young Friends especially—seem to be coming more 
and more to bow to public opinion, a test for right and 
wrong which we well know cannot be relied upon. I 
mean the use of tobacco. Much effort is being made 
to eradicate this evil, with what general success I can- 
not say, but this I know, that year by year it is grow- 
ing more and more difficult to find among our younger 
Friends, men who do not smoke, women who seriously 
discourage the habit. Can we say in answering our 
queries that Friends are “ generally ” or even “ to a 
good degree” careful to discourage the use of nar- 
cotics ¢ 

Sut perhaps we speak too strongly when we call 
this an evil. Is it, after all, only one of those little 
habits—that few of us are without—which while they 
may do some slight harm to ourselves, yet give so 
much pleasure that we feel privileged to indulge our- 
selves in them? Or is it at least an individual mat- 
ter which one may not decide for another? These, I 
believe, are the views of many, and the conclusions to 
which others have come, who feel that it is useless 
longer to stand out against public opinion. Is there 
among us, this afternoon, one young man or woman 
who, having seriously considered the matter and con- 
cluded that this habit is not wrong, is willing here to 
bear testimony to that fact, to state that he or she be- 
lieves the user of tobacco loses nothing in influence 
or power, or in ability to be of service to his fellow- 
men? Is there one here who has the courage of his 
honest convictions? 

While bearing the testimonies of Quakerism before 
the world, our young Friends have many opportuni- 
ties for service within our own meeting. In order 
that the work of our Society may be successfully ear- 
ried on, an organization seems necessary, and the re- 
sponsibility and duty of maintaining this must sooner 
or later fall upon those who are now young. Indeed, 
with the ability to help in its maintainance, comes also 
the responsibility to do so. 

As in the world, so in our own Society, the service 
of the young is desired as never before. Where the 
young members in the earliest days met persecution 
and torture, and later, opposition or criticism, we, of 
the present, find only encouragement and commenda- 
tion for any effort we may make. In proportion as 
our way is thus made easy are our responsibilities in- 
creased. Let us gladly accept the opportunities to 
help in maintaining our organization, one of the sim- 














plest but most important of which is the regular at- 
tendance at our meetings. No person is so young or 
so wanting in gifts but that he ean render this simple 
service. And who ean estimate the influence of a 
faithful attender, in his place week after week and 
month after month, whom neither the summer’s sun 
nor the winter’s wind can deter! We have probably 
all known such. But were they young Friends# Let 
us be at least as earnest in regard to our meeting as we 
are in regard to our business and our pleasures. 

In our business meetings there are ample opportu- 
nities for the young Friend. Here an active interest 
in the proceedings 1 meets with a quick and hearty re- 
sponse, and only too gladly do they who have long 
borne the burden share it with those who show a will- 
ingness to receive it. 

The customs and practices which for vears have 
been peculiar to Friends’ meetings are naturally dear 
to the hearts of our older members. It will, then, to 
a great extent, be for our younger Friends to suggest 
and make such changes as they ‘believe cl hanging con- 
ditions demand—not ruthlessly to cast aside those 
forms and methods which through long years have 
proved effective, but to see that those “be discarded 
which, time-honored though they be, have come to in- 
terfere with the best interests of the mee ting. Let us 
most carefully retain and defend the substance, not 
the shadow, of the faith of our fathers; the essentials, 
not the outward forms which have gathered around it. 

In our meetings for worship, young Friends by 
their presence, their attitude of earnest attention, 
their determination to give as well as to receive help, 
may do much to make our meetings what they should 
be, full of life, even though they are silent, and a 
tower of strength, though they are small. And to 
some—to many, let us hope—may come the call to 
speak the message God has given them for the people. 

As someone has said, we do not want to educate our 
young Friends for the ministry, but we should have a 
care that each one is so educated, in mind and heart, 
as to be fitted for this high service should the call 
come to him. 


So much has been said at different times in urging 
young Friends to speak in our various meetings, that 
I feel here to enter a word in their defence. — It is not 
infrequently the case that in our business meetings a 
large majority of our older members never express an 
opinion on any subject, unless it be the familiar and 
stereotyped, “I think so, too,” or “I do, also.” . This 
fact is most discouraging to the beginner, and many 
cordial words cannot overcome the feeling. 

As one interested young Friend said, “ I feel posi- 
tively ashamed to speak so often in monthly meeting, 
when so many older and wiser than I say not a word.” 

On the other hand, the young Friends are often 
sufficiently urged and encouraged to speak, but given 
no opportunity. Especially in meetings like these. 
is it not true that the intervals between the remarks 
of different speakers, if they can be called intervals at 
all, are usually very short? And a beginner cannot 
screw up his courage to the sticking-point, and hold it 
there, awaiting to rise quickly at the first opportunity. 
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Most of us, trembling with doubt, and uncertain 
whether what we have to say has any sense in it, after 
all, have not the courage or the self-confidence to take 
the place that is sure to be filled almost instantly by 
another. I do not urge that the young Friends could 
better oceupy the time. I simply offer this as being, 
perhaps, one reason why more do not respond to the 
appeal that their voices be heard in our meetings. 

The special field of young Friends is, of course, the 
Young Friends’ Association, where our opportunities 
are practically unlimited. Here we may use what 
methods we please to discuss whatever subjects we 
choose. Here we may take up any work, philan- 
thropic, literary, or social, that will draw our young 
people together and interest them more deeply in the 
meeting. And not the least important, here may the 
new young Friend be taken care of, weleomed to the 
meeting, and given work to do. 

Our First-day Schools are everywhere calling for 
help from young Friends. It does not excuse us from 
giving that help to say we are not suited to the work. 
There is a place in the First-day School for every 
Friend, young and old. Can we teach? Let us not 
let our modesty interfere with duty. While, un- 
doubtedly, some are much better fitted for the work 
than others, we have no right to say we cannot teach 
until, as one Friend said, we have tried our best, and, 
if need be, failed. If we cannot teach, or are not 
needed to do so, we can listen and encourage by our 
presence. Or, better still, we can form ourselves into 
classes for work, that, until recently, Friends have 
sadly neglected,—the study of the history, literature 
and lessons of the Bible. 

I have spoken, somewhat at random, it is true, of 
some of the opportunities which surround young 
Friends of the present day. The young Friends in 
the early history of the Society, as we have seen, made 
for themselves such opportunities as only those will- 
ing to be martyrs could accept, and then carried on 
with devotion and zeal the work which these oppor- 
tunities brought to them. 

The service required of young Friends to-day is not 
to respond to the call which came to those of two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, to repeat the work which was 
done by them, but to find and embrace the opportuni- 
ties, whether great or small, to do the work which the 
world needs to-day. And let us neglect no duty be- 
cause we know not whither it ‘may lead, but let us 
seize upon the opportunities that lie nearest us, and, 
undaunted by the indifference of many, and fearless 
in following where duty leads, let us do our part in 
the world’s work, resting secure in the knowledge that 
to find our truest selves, we must lose ourselves. 


Money is a power, but it is not all-powerful.—* The 
Simple Life.” 

*%* & 

The source of all the abuses which center around 
money lies in a lack of discrimination. People have 
confused under the term and idea of merchandise 
things which neither could have nor ought to have 
venal value.—* The Simple Life.” 
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THE FRIENDS’ MEETING AT HAZLEMERE 
AN EMINENT SCIENTIST. 

Through the kindness of a friend I was recently 
invited to join a luncheow party at Hazlemere, at the 
country residence of Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the 
eminent surgeon and scientist. Hazlemere is per- 
haps best known as the latest residence of Lord Ten- 
nyson, who built here his stately home, “Aldeworth,” 
in 1868, and died here in 1892. But Tennyson’s 
name and fame are not the only circumstance that 
contributes to the interest of Hazlemere. George 
Eliot lived a little to the west of the station, while 
Prof. Tyndale, G. Bernard Shaw and A. Conan Doyle 
also resided in the vicinity. But more than all has 
Mr. Hutchinson done for the place. The owner of 
a large estate in the vicinity, he has done much to im 
prove the neighborhood in many ways, and especially 
by forming and maintaining a unique Educational Mu 
seum and Library. The arrangement of the museum 
is such that it becomes a ready means of teaching 
both biography and history, the objects of the col- 
lection being arranged in spaces which in the early 
cosmical history cover long periods, a thousand years, 
beginning with 3900 B.C., but the periods become 
shorter as the present day is approached and more 
objects are available to illustrate each of them. 

But what has this to do with the Friends’ meeting 
which suggested these lines to the LyreLLigENcER as 
likely to interest Friends? Simply that this collee 
tion in its younger days was housed in a little build 
ing on Mr. Hutchinson’s place which through his lib 
erality is now used as the meeting house, the museum: 
having been removed to much larger quarters, where 
it kas ample space to grow. 

Mr. Hutchinson, while not actually a member of 
the Societv of Friends, is a Friend in feeling and 
much interested in Friends, as evidenced by his ac 
tions in the matter of the meeting house. When he 
learned that I was a Friend our sympathies enlarged. 
He told me of the meeting, which numbers twelve to 
twenty, that it was now officially acknowledged by 
Friends, and that a wedding was recently solemnized 
there. We spoke of the recent educational act which 
the government succeeded in passing after much op- 
position, and he said that while he had opposed it he 
did not think the matter at issue—its administration 
by the Established Chureh—was a very vital one, 
since denominational differences at the present day 
are far less important than formerly. 

If I were asked to compare Mr. Hutchinson with 
some one better known at home I would suggest our 
own Leidy as a similar type of man, characterized 
alike by his breadth of knowledge, simplicity and 
modesty. 

I had the pleasure of being present this year at the 
convoeation in Oxford when Mr. Hutchinson re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Science from the Uni- 
versity, an honor, it appeared to me, too long de- 
ferred in this instance; for while in full possession of 
his intellectual faculties he is 77 years of age, and has 
long been distinguished as a scientist and surgeon. 
London, Eighth month 22d, 1904. a. 
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THAT OUR UNPAID MINISTRY 
MOST EFFECTIVE. 


THERE is uneasiness on the part of some in re- 


MAY BE 


gard to the proposed appointment of a paid secretary 
for the Conference Committee for the Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles, on the ground that it may be 
a step toward a professional ministry. Such a fear 
can only come from a misapprehension of the scope of 
the proposed office. A “ secretary of good works ” 
was the name applied to it by a Friend. Neither of 
the two who have served the committee as secretaries 
have been ministers, and it is not necessary that the 
one selected to give all the time necessary and his 
best energies to the work should be a minister. 
Should he be a minister his public service in meetings 
tor worship would not be paid for any more than is 
the public service of a teacher in one of our schools 
who is a minister. The work needed is that of organ- 
ization and direction. There has appeared among us 
much new life and strength. We have young men 
and women eager to serve humanity as best they may, 
and feeling that for them the best way is through the 
Society of Friends. But they are in the midst of the 
stress and strain of modern life. They have their 
places to make, their homes to establish. To use 
their scant leisure in hunting for the religious service 
which most needs their strength would be to lose that 
strength altogether. Our secretary should keep ac- 
count of the available effort and of the places where 
it can be most effectively applied. This is not a new 
function; it is being performed now, partially and 
without the possibility of definite aims and the best 
co-operation by a hundred concerned and devoted 
Friends. But by the very nature of it, this mechani- 
cal part of our work can be done best by one central 
office. If we can direct our teaching and preaching 
force so that none of our meetings shall be neglected 
it will be a great gain. But most of all we have left 
undone in the past generations the duty of bearing 
witness to the truth outside our own Society. In our 


organization we mainly need the word of kindly sym- 
pathy, the touch of shoulder in our march, the grasp 
of hand and cordial God-speed on our journey. But 
our faith is a vital one, always needed by those out- 
side our body as well as in it, and never more than 
now. It is a time at once of irreligion and of longing 
for a reasonable faith. And by no power or virtue of 
our own, by what seem the accidents of birth and up- ° 
bringing, we have that reasonable faith with its roots 
in the fertile past and its growing stem in the scien- 
tific present. It has created no prejudices by the at- 
tempt to enforce outworn formulas; it has won re- 
spect by its gentle firmness in times of stress; its 
methods have proved themselves efficient in spreading 
the truth—the method, namely, of unbought, right- 
driven testimony. The duty is before us of going 
abroad and preaching God’s word—His present-day 
word, touching present-day life—to every creature. 
So great is the harvest and so few are the laborers 
that we cannot afford to use those laborers by the un- 
systematic, ineffective methods which have charac- 
terized our past. 

Our ministry is not that of preaching alone—it is 
that of service in every way which will assist to make 
manifest the presence of the Christ among men and 
in men. How many of us fail to take active part in 
the erying needs of our prisons, of our reformatories, 
of our negro and other schools, of every good word 
and work, because we know not the way, because it 
would take all of the little time we have to find out 
the way. Our desired secretary should be ready to 
show us the way; and as the way thus opens it may 
safely be predicted that the scanty leisure will ex- 
pand as the need displays itself. 

Friends, friends, behold the harvest; let us lay 
aside the flail and sickle and not fear to use such ef- 
fective machinery in the work of righteousness as our 
age affords. The most improved machinery to be 
had is used in the service of mammon and in the ser- 
vice of unrighteousness; and let us not be content 
while a pitiful fraction of our number is engaged in 
the work of the Church of the Christ, but be willing 
to use such means as may be needful to give to each 
a fitting task. 


IMPROVED MACHINERY, BUT NOT THAT 
ALONE. 
current issue of the British Friend the 
editor gives statistical tables by which one may see 
at a glance what actual increase from the outside 
there has been in the last two years in the quarterly 
meetings composing London Yearly Meeting, and 
balances this against the losses caused by those who 
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leave from misconduct, indifference or dissatisfac- 
tion. 

One column shows the annual net increase per 
cent. when departures are deducted from admissions, 
and it is noted with satisfaction that 


not one of the quarterly meetings 
is without this attractive force, and also that, im all, the 
power to draw exceeds the power to repel, though in some 
cases the excess is too small to be expressed by integers. This 
is true even of the three quarterly meetings which have de- 
creased their total membership during the time under review. 
But in spite of this encouraging feature these tables give small 
cause for that “incurable optimism” which refuses to take 
account of actual facts. The percentages of increase are de- 
plorably low, in no case reaching five to the hundred, and for 
the most part less than half that proportion. We are struck, 
too, by « curious similarity of results under widely-differing 
circumstances. 


It is acknowledged that “* gain in numbers is no 


sure criterion of success,” but, on the other hand, 
“its absence cannot be a reason for satisfaction.” 

Commenting on the situation revealed by the sta- 
tistics, some words from the current number of the 
Hibbert Journal, by the rector of a London church, 
are quoted: 


He speaks of that “simple and child-like belief in the effi- 
cacy of church reform to purge the ills of our churches,” which 
thinks that if once “the machinery be brought up-to-date, a 
new era of prosperity will open for the Church.” “The most 
dangerous thing about this advice,” he goes on to say, “is its 
truth. It is so true that it stands in the way of higher truth. 
Nobody denies that every church wants reform; it would not 
be a human institution if it did not, but the evil is, that men 
are led to confine their energies to making good machines, 
when what they really want is driving power.” It is this driv- 
ing power which comes of personal consecration and faithful- 
ness, which is needed both to build up and to draw in. Mean- 
time it will be well for those who have the interests of the 
Society at heart to ponder the fact of our infinitesimal rate of 
increase, and to decide whether it must be accepted as inev- 
itable, or whether the next ten years shall see a real advance, 
alike in numbers, in personal consecration, and in power for 
service. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Frank W. Mahin, United States Consul at Notting- 


ham, England, has sent a report upon the Central 
Public House Trust Association, as follows: 


The origin of the enterprise dates back to 1877, when the 
Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, on his appointment to a parish in War- 
wickshire, found himself the trustee of a village inn left by a 
predecessor in trust for the parish. He decided to run the inn 
according to what is known as the “Gothenburg” system, a 
system which, it is claimed, transformed Norway from the 
most drunken to the most sober country in Europe—the main 
principles adopted being that the liquor should be of good 
quality and the manager should have no interest in increasing 
its sale. This experiment was followed by others, notably 
that at Elan Valley. The People’s Refreshment House Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1896 by the Bishop of Chester and Col- 
onel Crawford. The successful experiments of this association 
led Lord Grey in 1901 to form, purely as a propagandist so- 
ciety, the Central Public House Trust Association, for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating a public house trust company in every 
county, the county as a unit being an essential feature of the 
scheme. Beginning with Northumberland, Kent, Durham and 
North Yorkshire, local trusts have now been established in 
every county in England except Leicestershire, Oxfordshire. 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire. ‘Trusts have also been 
formed in Ulster (Ireland) and in South Wales. In Scotland, 
where the movement has established itself strongly and a num- 
ber of trust companies are working, a Scottish central associa- 
tion has been formed this year to spread trust principles and 
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to regulate public opinion with the view of arriving at the 
best form of public management. At the present time about 
150 public houses are under trust management. This number 
is likely to be largely increased in the near future, as land- 
owners are more and more appreciating the advantages to a 
village or neighborhood of trust management and are offering 
their public houses to the local trusts as the present tenancy 
agreements expire. The underlying principles enforced by the 
Public House Trust Association are as follows: The general 
arrangement and management of the house shall be on the 
lines of a house of refreshment, instead of a mere drinking 
bar. Food and a good variety of non-intoxicant drinks shall 
be as easily accessible to customers as beer and spirits. The 
licensing laws enacted by Parliament for the regulation of 
public houses and the promotion of temperance shall be most 
strictly carried out in every particular. A holder of a license 
is in a sense a servant of the public, and he must study the 
comfort, well being, and health of his customers; his house 
must therefore be scrupulously clean, and the rooms most used 
by the public must be comfortably arranged, well warmed in 
winter and well ventilated. The manager of the house receives 
a fixed salary, with inducements to push the trade in food and 
non-intoxicants, but with no interest in the sale of alcoholics. 

A system of inspection, visits being made without previous 
notice, guards against abuses and mismanagement. It is not 
the purpose to establish new public houses, but only to ac- 
quire such as are already established, except in the case of 
new licenses which the authorities intend granting—these the 
association will try to secure. It may, however, open new re- 
freshment rooms for the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 
The profit of an average public house is indicated by the fact 
that several trust houses last year distributed to objects of 
public benefit surplus profits ranging from $1,500 to $5,000. 
From all parts of the British Isles where trust houses exist 
come reports of less disorder and drunkenness, decreased use 
of alcoholics, and a general improvement in the character and 
appearance of such resorts and of their patrons. 


A fresh guarantee for the preservation of peace in 
Europe and the closer knitting of the ties which unite 
nations is to be found in the recent consent of the 
Spanish Government to the construction of a Trans- 
Pyrenean railway. The negotiations to this end, which 
have been in progress nearly twenty years, have at 
length succeeded, mainly through the untiring efforts 
of M. Deleassé, the able French minister of foreign 
affairs. The projected line will cross the mountains 
about fifty miles from the Mediterranean, and bring 
Toulouse and Barcelona into direct communication. 
Not only will it aid greatly the economic development 
of Spain, but it will draw France and Algeria closer 
together. By the new road the traveler will be able 
to go from Paris to Cartagena, whence it is but a few 
hours’ sail to Oran. Later a line will be constructed 
on the Atlantic side, from Oloron to Zuera, by which 
there will be a considerable saving of time between 
Paris and Madrid. 

Carroll D. Wright, who has long been the head of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, now attached to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, will retire from 
that office on Twelfth month 1st. Few places which 
the President has to fill will require greater care in 
the selection of the right man. C. D. Wright 
was retained in office by both the Cleveland 
Administrations. He hopes before he leaves the 
office to have its work well established on 
three lines. He hopes to have an annual re- 
view of the range of prices, of the range of 
wages, and of the strikes of the twelve-month, or of 
the industrial disturbances. The prices of commodi- 
ties it has long beem possible to present regularly and 
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accurately. The range of wages, which this bureau 
hopes to put on an equally scientific basis, presents 
more difficulties. The recent bulletin which has pro- 
voked so much comment was intended, without refer- 
ence to any partisan politics, to furnish such a basis 
for future calculations. In its preparation a study 
has been made of the range of wages for the last four- 
teen years. Henceforth an annual tabulation will be 
made, from which it is hoped scientific conclusions 
will always be at hand, showing the course of public 
earnings. After his retirement, Carroll D. Wright 
will devote his attention to his duties in connection 
with the presidency of Clark College, at Worcester, 
and to the preparation of the “* Economic History of 
the United States,” which he has undertaken for the 
Carnegie Institution. 


Premier Combes made an important speech at 
Auxerre, France, on the 4th. In reviewing the policy 
of the government in the last two years he declared 
that the municipal and department elections had 
given full evidence that it was approved by the coun- 
try. Regarding the future, the Premier said that he 
would continue to carry out his policy for national 
sovereignty, and the complete separation of clerical- 
ism from the national life. The religious power had 
openly torn up the Concordat with Rome, and it was 
not his intention to try to mend it. The risk of 
France losing her position as the protector of east- 
ern Catholics, the Premier said, was a wholly insuffi- 
cient motive for foregoing the separation of Church 
and State, which circumstances had obliged him to 
inscribe on his program alongside the reduction of 
military service, the income tax and workingmen’s 
pensions. He was heartily applauded. 

The hop crop of the United States promises to be 
large, and the reports from abroad are to the effect 
that there will also be a larger yield on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The harvesting of the crop in New 
York State will shortly begin, and it is estimated that 
the yield will be about 60,000 bales, against 45,000 
bales last year. Oregon reports that the work of 
harvesting is already under way and the output will 
be about 100,000 bales, against 90,000 bales for the 
preceding year, and the crop of the State of Washing- 
ton is estimated at about 35,000 bales. Advices re- 
garding the crop of Germany and the Continent are 
to the effect that the output will be about 725,000 
hundredweight against 650,000 hundredweight for 
the preceding year. The crop in England has been 
damaged by drought and is placed at 380,000 hun- 
dredweight against 420,000 hundredweight for the 
preceding year. 


A large increase is reported in the export trade in 
fruits and nuts. During the last three years the for- 
eign request for fruits and nuts produced in the 
United States has grown nearly 300 per cent. The ex- 
portations from this country during the fiscal year 
ending in 1902 amounted to $8,719,344, while those 
of the last year amounted to $20,678,665. The ex- 
portations during the year ending in 1903 amounted 





to $18,057,677. The exports of green apples during 
the year ending in 1904 amounted to 2,018,262 bar 
rels, and were valued at $5,446,473, and the exporta- 
tions of dried apples amounted to 49,301,665 pounds 
and were valued at $2,791,421. 

Charles H. H. Howard has been nominated for 
President of the United States, and George H. Sib- 
ley, of Washington, D. C., for Vice-President, by 
the convention of the Continental National party, the 
States of Wisconsin, West Virginia and Illinois being 
represented. About 100 men were present, but not 
all of them were delegates. James P. Lynch, of Chi- 
cago, presided. A long platform touching upon the 
tariff, money, transportation and taxes was adopted, 
and a committee of nine members was appointed to 
take charge of the campaign. The candidate for 
President is a brother of Gen. O. O. Howard. 

The Sons of America and the Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, have decided to take steps to 
prevent the wholesale naturalization of Poles, Hun- 
garians and Italians in the anthracite coal regions. 
During the last two years 4,000 aliens of these na- 
tionalities have obtained citizens’ papers annually in 
the coal regions. The first appearance of counsel for 
the societies in court was made on the 3d., when S. 
Munroe Enterline and George M. Paxson questioned 
aliens asking for citizens’ papers regarding their 
knowledge of American institutions. 

An Ameriean girl, Mary Reynolds, has been ap- 
pointed governess of the nephews of the Dowager 
Empress of China. Mary Reynolds is a graduate of 
Carleton College, Northtield, Minn., having finished 
her course there last spring. The Dowager Empress 
commissioned her Consul Generals at Paris, at Ber- 
lin, at London and at Washington to obtain the ser- 
vices of a competent governess. All of these sub- 
mitted names of college graduates, but out of a score 
or more the Dowager Empress chose the one recom- 
mended by her Minister to the United States. 

A Russian imperial ukase has been issued making 
certain concessions to the Jews in Russia, such as per- 
mitting those having higher liberal education and 
good reputation to conduct business anywhere. He- 
brew councillors of commerce or manufactures may 
reside anywhere, as may also Jews who have scrved 
in the Far East, but the new regulations do not apply 
“ to districts in which special regulations exist for the 
circumscription of Jews.” 

Isaac W. Brown, of Rochester, Ind., who believes 
that for every insect dangerous to vegetable life there 
is a bird to exterminate it, has been sent at the re- 
quest of Helen M. Gould to Texas to study the boll 
weevil problem and to try to discover the bird that 
would naturally feed on the cotton pest. 


“ Not merely the earth we live in, but our own es- 
pecial life—our work, our study, our daily toil—may 
live in the light of God.” 
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BIRTHS. 


HARVEY.—At Overbrook, Philadelphia, Eighth month 
14th, 1904, to J. 8. C. and Emily B. Harvey a son, named J. 8. 
Curtis Harvey. 


SHARPLES.—Eighth month 30th, 1904, at West Chester, 
Pa., to Henry R. and Esther Foulke Sharples, of Baltimore, 
Md., a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Foulke Sharples. 


MARRIAGES. 


HOLDING—POLK.—In Pheenixville, Pa., on Eighth month 
29th, 1904, Archibald M. Holding, of West Chester, Pa., and 
Florence K., daughter of William W. and Lucy Cox Polk, of 
Phenixville, formerly of Kennett Square, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CARPENTER.—At Oakland Beach, Westchester County, N. 
Y., on Second-day, Eighth month 29th, 1904, Margaret Car- 
penter, daughter of Richard E. and Florence Hawxhurst Car- 
penter, aged 5 months. 


HESTON.—At his home, in Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., on 
Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 1904, George T. Heston, M.D., 


aged 78 years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


INGRAM.—At his residence near Telford, Bucks County, 
Pa., Ninth month 4th, 1904, William Ingram, in his 79th year; 
a member of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MORRIS.—At the home of her son-in-law, Isaac L. Whitely, 
of Cambridge City, Ind., Eighth month 7th, 1904, Rhoda A., 
widow of George D. Morris, in the 91st year of her age. She 
was the daughter of Isaac and Deborah Frampton, formerly of 
Maryland, and granddaughter of Elisha Dawson, a noted min- 
ister in his day. In 1827, she, with her parents, moved to 
Milton, Ind., and became members of Milford Monthly Meet- 
ing, of -which she continued a member the remainder of her 
life. 

She was of an unusually lovely disposition, which, added to 
her deeply religious nature, enabled her to bear with resigna- 
tion the trials incident to the early death of her husband, leav- 
ing her with five small children to care for. But through all 
her trials she ever turned to the “ one sure Comforter ” for that 
strength which she felt never failed her. Meekness, gentleness 
and humility were her leading virtues; and a sweet lovable- 
ness in her nature made friends of all with whom she came in 
contact. Her last illness, accompanied by intense suffering, 
was borne with that patience which had been hers through life, 
praying only that it might endure to the end. Her whole life 
here was a preparation for that higher life upon which she was 
entering. 

The funeral was held at the home of her son, Aaron Morris, 
at Milton, where a large company had gathered, and loving 
testimonies to her worth were given. 


OGDEN.--In Media, Pa., Eighth month 29th, 1904, Martha 
H. Ogden, widow of the late J. Henry Ogden, in the 90th year 
of her age, she being the last one of a family of nine children 
of Oborn and Hannah Levis. 

She had a lifelong membership in the Society of Friends, 
and, though unable to attend meeting for many years, always 
retained a marked interest in all things pertaining to Friends’ 
principles. Because of her great enthusiasm, her keen interest 
in all the affairs of life, her great devotion to her children, and 
with her faculties unimpaired, she stood forth as an example 
well worthy of imitation, and none who knew her can forget 
her genial personality. 

She was beloved by every one. May we who knew and loved 
her, when we have “ crossed the bar,” merit that praise beyond 
earth’s power to give, “ Well done thou good and faithful ser- 
vant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” % 


WATSON.—At the residence of her brother, Henry Watson, 
near Mechanicsville, Bucks County, Pa., on Fourth-day, Eighth 
month 17th, 1904, Sarah Watson, aged 79 years. For ten years 
she had been practically helpless on account of a paralytic 


stroke. She was a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 


WHITE.—In Philadelphia, on the 12th of Eighth month, 
1904, Abigail W., widow of John J. White, in the 78th year of 
her age. She was a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Race Street. 
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NOTES. 

A week or two ago fifteen guests of Pocono Manor, the 
inn and summer settlement of the Friends of the other branch 
spent the day at Buck Hill Falls playing games and having a 
good social time. One day last week forty-two of the Buck Hill 
ers returned the visit. They were met at Pocono station by eight 
coaches and driven to the Inn at Pocono Manor in fine style. 
After arriving on the grounds, games of tennis, shuffle board 
and bowling were played between the guests and hosts. The 
Buck Hillers won in tennis and shuffle board, and the Pocone 
players gained the victory in bowling. The hosts had com- 
posed a “yell” that was entirely worthy of the occasion 
After a few repetitions the guests learned it and joined in with 
a vim. This is what the contestants joined in shouting when 
either side made a particularly good play: 

“We are two Quaker inns, 

tah! Rah! 

We are two Quaker inns, 
Rah! Rah! 

Whichever one wins, 

We'll always be Friends; 

We are two Quaker inns, 
Rah! Rah!” 


FRIENDS IN DENMARK. 


The annual meeting of Friends in Denmark, held at Veile 
on the 31st ult. and Ist inst., was the twenty-sixth, complet- 
ing twenty-five years since the little body of Friends in that 
country was organized, with the help of J. F. Hanson. During 
the same visit to Denmark, J. F. Hanson had organized, with 
the help of several Friends, the first Total Abstinence Society. 
which has survived to the present time. Every member in 
Denmark is a total abstainer. 

A few weeks previously, the temperance organizations of the 
four Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland, had held a conference at Copenhagen, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of temperance work in Denmark. At 
that conference it was stated that there are now 125,000 total 
abstainers in Denmark, out of a total population of two and a 
half millions. This result has been attained, and the habits 
of the whole people as regards drinking have been completely 
transformed (as I mentioned last year), without any assist- 
ance from legislation, for Denmark still has no law controlling 
or regulating the drink traffic, except a very inadequate one 
which dates from before the rise of the total abstinence move- 
ment. Is not this a fact calculated to supply a lesson and an 
encouragement to temperance reformers in our own country 
just now? 

The Society of Friends has not grown in like manner; it 
has somewhat diminished in Denmark during this quarter of a 
century. A very profitable discussion took place at the annua] 
meeting on this subject—the past twenty-five years, and the 
present prospects of the Society. There have been some sad 
mistakes in the past; this was freely acknowledged. The sub 
ject was really introduced by a very feeling prayer from one 
who has been active in the little body from the beginning, ac 
knowledging on the one hand the Lord’s goodness, and on the 
other the causes of humiliation in the retrospect. But these 
difficulties have been in good measure overcome, and my com- 
panion and I were greatly encouraged, as I had been last year. 
by the love and harmony that prevailed amongst this little 
body. Though scattered in various localities, :rom Copen- 
hagen in the south to Hjorring in the north (no representative 
from Sesing, ten or twelve miles still further north, was able 
to get to the annual meeting). a distance of about 340 miles. 
there is a real sense of unity amongst them, and a large pro- 
portion of the adult members, with a fair sprinkling of chil- 
dren and young pedple, were present. They seemed more like 
a single family than anything else. Yet it is not for want oi 
strong characters, which, but for divine grace, might cause 
serious divergences, such as have been known in the past. 

Johan Marcussen opened the discussion of this subject by 
reading a thoughtful paper, in which, after referring to the 
past, he sought to indicate the work lying before the Society 
at the present time. There is, he believes, an earnest longing 
in many hearts for something better than the other churches 
ean offer. In reply to a Friend who suggested, as a reason for 
the shrinkage of late years, that there are now a good many 
other bodies, such as the Methodists, Baptists and Salvation 
Army, who preach salvation through faith in Christ, J. Mar- 
eussen asked whether there was any other body which preached 
Christ, not merely as a Saviour who once died for the sins of 
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men, but as a living Saviour, who, in George Fox’s words, | vear, or in a single generation, but I do maintain that the 


“ speaks to our condition.” 

Johan Marcussen again brought forward the concern which 
has so long rested upon him to visit the Faroe Islands. It was 
approved by the annual meeting last year, but the funds for 
such a journey were not forthcoming. He had now received a 
gift sufficient to cover the journey there, and believed it right 
to proceed, in faith that what more is needed will be supplied 
in due time, if his friends still approved his concern. Two of 
them expressed cordial concurrence, and the second having pro- 
posed that those who agreed should rise, the rest of the meet- 
ing promptly did so, and the clerk had no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the judgment of the meeting in support of the con- 
cern. J. Marcussen was to sail for the Faroes on the 14th inst., 
calling at Leith on the way. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting at Aalborg, 
that of two years ago having been at Copenhagen, and.last year 
as well as this at Veile. Guldbrand Guldbrandsen, the leader 
of Veile meeting, and his wife were to celebrate this week their 
golden wedding, and had asked Friends last year to come to 
Veile again on this account. Seven of their eight living chil- 
dren were with us, including a son from Chicago, and a mar- 
ried daughter, who, with her husband, a Swede, had come from 
Gothenburg, to take part in the celebration. It was instruc- 
tive to hear the testimony given by our friend to the Lord’s 
goodness throughout his life; both he and his wife still enjoy 
vigorous health. 

The day following the annual meeting was devoted to excur- 
sions, one by steamer, the other by foot, which gave oppor- 
tunity for helpful talks amongst those who had been able to re- 
main, and for an open-air meeting for the children. 

On the way back to England, after parting with my kind 
helper and companion, Alfred Lynn, I spent First-day at Min- 
den, going over in the afternoon to Obernkirchen, which had 
not been visited by any ministering Friend from England or 
America for about ten years. I also visited the graveyard at 
Pyrmont, where there are no longer any Friends residing.— 
Joseph G. Alexander, in the Friend (London). 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
DR. MAGILL IN THE “ PHILADELPHIA LEDGER.” 
Yo the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Your recent correspondent, John Foster, speaks of our Re- 
ligious Society of Friends as “passing away like the Indians.” 
It is true that he speaks highly of the Society and the influ- 
ences which it has exerted in the past, but I must seriously 
object to the pessimistic view of the present conditions. He 
doubtless says what he honestly believes to be true, but, after 
a long and careful observation of that Society, of which I 
have always been a member, I can but see a marked evidence 
of the progress of our principles, and especially in these later 
years. There was a time, through the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when there was a material decrease in our 
numbers, but toward the end of that century, and especially 
im the opening years of the twentieth, the increase has been 
considerable. But, even if there were no increase in our actual 
membership at present, our principles are becoming better and 
better understood and are being recognized more and more 
by Christians of all denominations. There was a division in 
the Society, it is true, about three-quarters of a century ago, 
arising from an attempt on the part of some of the recog- 
nized leaders to impose their particular views upon the whole 
body, but that unfortunate division is becoming nominal 
rather than real. In England, where the division did not take 
place, Friends are now inclined, on visiting our country, to 
weet with both or either of the branches and to treat all as 
members of one religious organization. Other denominations 
have ceased harsh criticism of us, and we have done the same 
in regard to them. 


We believe in the direct teaching of God to every human 
soul, and that this teaching of each and all is applicable to 
us individually and only to the person taught, until it car- 
ries with it a full conviction of truth in the mind of another. 
This leads to the fulfillment of the apostolic injunction, “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 

The remarks of your correspondent about the strange con- 
dition of society that would result from the general adoption 
of the simple, peaceful principles of Friends is about like 
saying that the simple principles taught by our Master would 
lead to such results. So, no doubt, they would, but would 
they be at all undesirable? I am not so visionary as to sup- 
pose that any general change like this is coming in a single 


general trend of events in this twentieth century will, in the 
end, bring these changes to pass, and that men will cease to 
resort to force to secure their just dues; that a consideration 
of others before themselves will become more and more the 
custom, strange as this altruism may seem to the present 
generation. 

The greatest evidence of progress that I see in these later 
days is the cessation of the condemnation of others because 
the views which they entertain are different from our own. 
And I would by no means claim that this progress is peculiar 
to the members of our Religious Society of Friends; but there 
is a constant and marked gain in this respect among all de- 
nominations of professing Christians—both Protestants and 
Catholies. 

A very hopeful condition now among Friends is the increased 
activity of the younger members in religious matters. I am 
sure that the vast throng that filled our meeting house at 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, on the First-day 
morning of our vearly meeting week, this last spring, indicated 
no lack of the interest of the public in the principles of 
Friends. 

We are a small body, I know, as compared with other de- 
nominations, but we strive to make it a matter of religious 
concern to do the Master’s will, and to do, as a matter of 
necessary consequence, our duties toward our fellow men. 
We would say, with all other sects of professing Christians, 
“One is our Master, even Christ, and all of us are brethren.” 

If we are, as we believe, inspired of God in the religious 
work which we feel called to perform, we can but believe that 
through whatever present discouragements we must pass, we 
shall, in the end, prevail. Suppose our numbers are small 
to-day. Nineteen hundred years ago the teaching that we 
strive to follow was begun by a little company of the Master 
and His twelve disciples, humble fishermen, on the hillsides 
of Judea, and now, of the 1,400,000,000 of human beings on the 
earth, 400,000,000 are professing Christians, and but 100,000,000 
are wholly pagan, while the other 900,000,000 are divided into 
Buddhists, Confucians, Brahmans and Mohammedans. Thus, 
while the Christians are four times as numerous as all the 
pagan tribes combined, they are more numerous than the fol- 
lowers of the founder of any one of the other religions. 

Let us all, whatever creed we feel it right to adopt for our- 
selves, make the principles of that creed the rule of life. 
Then will strikes, lockouts and wars between nations soon be 
forever things of the past, and we shall be brothers indeed 
in this world of ours. Is this a vain dream? I cannot think 
it so. Let me say to the public, Come to our little Friends’ 
meetings. Listen in silence for the voice of the great Teacher, 
und encourage us and each other by occasional brief spoken 
words, as the Spirit shall give you utterance. Come in freely 
thus to our devotional meetings, and into our meetings for 
business as well. You will meet with a warm welcome in 
both in these latter days. We have no pew system, and you 
will always find open doors, free seats and a kindly welcome. 

Epwarp H. MAGILL, 
The Gardner, 128 West Forty-third Street. 


New York, August 6th, 1904. 


VACANT LOT GARDENS. 


In connection with the celebration of the eighth 
anniversary of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultiva- 
tion Association recently, a tour of inspection was 
made of the localities where its work is being carried 
on. 

The Association has 175 acres in the city under 
control, divided into 750 gardens, nearly all of a 
quarter of an acre each. Corn, potatoes, tomatoes, 
beets, cabbages, squashes, turnips, peas and beans are 
the principal crops. 

Each garden has its little shanty, which serves as a 
toolhouse. It is in most cases built of thin boards, 
covered with tarred paper. When it rains the work- 
ers take refuge within. But on several patches are 
larger huts, in which whole families live. These give 
a more interesting, almost romantic, and certainly a 
picturesque, aspect to the landscape. 
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The Philadelphia Ledger gives the following ac- 
count of the visits to these gardens: 

‘ At the first one visited were found Mrs. 
Focht and her five small children. 

“ The husband and father was at work in a bicycle 
shop, but the mother, with her small but sturdy frame 
and her deeply sunbrowned face, which wore a look 
of resolute self-reliance, proudly acted the hospita- 
ble part to her visitors. The two elder of her little 
girls wore freshly starched white frocks, and with 
their light- brown hair neatly gathered with ribbons, 
looked quite sweet enough to have sat upon any city 
verandah. The house consists of one room, with a 
cook stove in a corner, a table at one side and a bed 
in another corner, divided off with a heavy curtain. 

“There was a glimpse of clean dishes and of a few 
books and newspapers. Mrs. Focht’s garden is won- 
derfully thriving, and she declared that but for a lit- 
tle help from her eldest boy, who is 12 years of age, 
she performs all the work of cultivation herself. 
Tall, waving corn shuts in the little house on three 
sides quite cosily, while it is screened on the other 
by a row of bean vines, trellised upon wire. 

“A patch near Mrs. "Foeht’s is worked by a crip- 
pled railway engineer, Conrad Zuest, a veteran of 
the Civil War. John Keyser, patriarchal in aspect, 
with a long white goatee, and 75 years of age, goes 
from about 1500 South Sixth Street to his garden 
patch in North Philadelphia nearly every summer 
morning. As the inspecting party passed him while at 
work among his tomatoes he took off his hat and 
waved it at them with a broad smile of delight. 

“The party proceeded out Fisher’s Lane to a plot 
of fifteen gardens at Wayne Avenue and Seymour 
Street. Here a vacant space that was encumbered a 
short time ago with broken building material, ashes 
and rubbish of various kinds, has this year been re- 
claimed from desolation, and is already partly covered 
with growing vegetables, while the rest is beimg pre- 
pared for cultivation. 


Emma 


A drive across Germantown brought the party 
to Twenty-ninth and Clearfield Streets. Here are 
two small gardens, both wholly cultivated by two 
widows, one about 75 years old. Asked if the work 
was not too hard for her, the latter replied in the 
negative. She looked robust and vigorous enough, 
though the thick gray hair streamed ‘down over her 
forehead, which is deeply wrinkled. ‘ Now, don’t 
you go to making me out older than I am,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ if I have raised nine boys and one girl. I 
buried nearly all of them,’ she added, with a fall in 
her voice. Then she went on with fresh energy: 
‘The only thing that troubles me here is the potato 
bugs.’ She has worked early and late, killing them 
with her hands. The other widow, Mrs. Geiger, is 
small, fair and not yet 40. She has three children, 
goes thirteen city squares every day to her garden 
and does all the work of cultivation herself. 

“ The route to the next group of gardens lay across 
Fairmount Park. Here are 200 quarter-acre 
patches, each of the cultivators of which lives a mile 
at least away from them. Near by is a large co-opera- 
tive garden, where the association employs persons 
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who are in pressing need of money 
for crop proceeds. 

‘In the same neighborhood, at Fifty-sixth Street 
and Lansdowne Avenue, is the school garden. Noth- 
ing that the visitors saw in all their tour awakened 
greater enthusiasm than this. School children were 
at work in it, and Miss Bennet explained how their 
individual patches were assigned to them. 

* Last, what is called the ‘ graduates’ farm’ was 
visited. It contains nine acres and is leased by a club 
or co-operative body, under the leadership of D. F. 
Rowe, composed of workers who obtained their start 
in gardening under the patronage of the association. 
It is very successful, and other similar clubs are to 
be formed this season.” 


and cannot wait 


THE POWER AND PRACTICABILITY OF 
NON-RESISTANCE, 


(Continued from last week.) 


The magnificent work of John L. Whitman, in 
the Cook County jail, Chicago, offers us a great ex 
ample of the reformatory and redemptive force of 
kindness. This great- hearted man appears to be 
jailer only for the purpose of coming into direct con 
tact with “ erime-sick ” men, as he ealls them. Ile 
treats all the inmates of the prison with perfect kind- 
ness and perfect fearlessness. He uses no force with 
them. He does not rule them. He makes them the 
settlers of all disputes, the administrators of the life 
of the institution. He enters into their personal in 
terests—practically loves them; and he has not only 
transformed the jail and made it a beneficent home, 
but he transforms criminals into righteous citizens. 

Jane Addams has, and her associates in the beauti 
ful and effective work of ‘ Hull House” have per 
sistently and consistently practiced the principle of 
non-resistance of evil for years with the best results. 

A minister who had adopted this principle as his 
rule of conduct was passing one day through a low 
quarter of the city of Liverpool, when he heard 
screams of terror proceeding from a miserable-look 
ing house. He rushed hastily in and found a power 
fully-built, drunken brute unmercifully beating two 
helpless women, his mother and sister. The first im 
pulse of the gentleman was to forcibly interfere, but 
quickly recollecting his principle of action he 
watched his chance and quietly stepped between the 
furious man and the prostrate women. “I would not 
do that, sir,” he said, “it is an action you will re- 
gret.” The bully promptly knocked him down. He 
as quickly rose, and turning to him the other cheek, 
said, “ You may strike me again if you wish.” An- 
other terrible blow was the answer, and as he fell, he 
thought, “‘ Now I have literally obeyed Christ’s com- 
mand to turn the other cheek when struck, and I am 
free to give this raseal the punishment he deserves.” 
He was a strong, athletic man, and he knew he could 
easily master the drunkard. But a better thought 
came to him, and rising he turned the cheek that had 
received the first blow, and with the same gentle dig- 
nity repeated, “ You may strike me again if you 
wish.” The great, rough hand was raised again, but 
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did not fall. The would-be striker apparently made 
great efforts to bring it down, but it would not come; 
it seemed paralyzed by some mightier force than his 
wild will, and the besotted face of its owner gave evi- 
dence of some rapidly-sobering power working within 
him. The women were given friendly assistance and 
the strange visitor took his leave. That night he was 
preaching in a church in that neighborhood. Before 
he had finished the sermon a rough, dissipated-look- 
ing, but thoroughly serious man started from the 
back of the room, crying out, “ Help me to find sal- 
vation for my soul!” Plunging forward he fell, in 
an agony of real conviction, before the platform on 
which stood the man who, by his consistent practice 
of the teachings of his Master, had become a true re- 
deemer from sin. . 

2. Society is to find not only its noblest develop- 
ment, but its surest method of progress, in the prac- 
tice of this principle. Advancing civilization repre- 
sents itself in outward convenience and advantage, in 
increased material comfort, in the mastery of natural 
forces, in the communizing of facilities for intellec- 
tual culture, in the growing prevalence of institutions 
which are channels for the outflowing of the humane 
spirit. The accurate observer sees all these as evi- 
dences of the development of principles, finding their 
expression in the practical life. When this greatest 
principle, Trusting Love, shall be accepted, shall pre- 
sent the test and set the standard in all our societary 
life, then shall we find that the kingdom of heaven 
has not only come nigh unto us, but that we have 
passed through its silently-swinging “ pearly gates,” 
while we clasped hands and walked with our brothers. 

3. For ourselves we shall learn that herein we 
tind the only place of rest and power. This absolute 
committal of ourselves to unreserved trust in life, in 
all its manifestations, this saying, I will recognize 
no enemy, I will see no evil that is not enclosed by, 
and resolvable into, the Perfect Good; I will resist 
nothing, but will peacefully co-operate with that 
Will that works for righteousness in and through the 
life of every creature—this preserves to us the 
strength that ordinarily we fritter away in striking at 
shadows. Foolish are the efforts to vanquish that 
which we have taken to be a monstrous entity, but 
whose very name—Sin—reveals it to be naught but a 
failure to be, and whose appearance may be wholly 
obliterated by the wise will that replaces it with the 
only positive substance and force in all the realms of 
life—Goodness. 

Therefore, as said an ancient sage, Laotze, “ Rea- 
son always practices non-assertion, and there is noth- 
ing that remains undone.” 

“Therefore the holy man puts his person behind 
and his person comes to the front. He surrenders 
his person and his person is preserved. Is it not be- 
cause he seeks not his own? For that reason he can 
accomplish his own.” 

“The Heavenly Reason strives not, but it is sure 
to conquer. It speaks not, but it is sure to respond. 
It summons not, but it comes of itself. It works pa- 
tiently, but is sure in its designs.” 

Mary Russett Mitts. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. 


The American Anti-Saloon League is to hold its annual con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, this year. The dates are Eleventh 
month 16th to 18th, inclusive. The following is a partial list 
of the speakers already engaged for this great meeting: 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of Baltimore, president of the 
League; George R. Stuart, of Tennessee; Congressman Charles 
E. Littlefield, of Maine; Louis Albert Banks, D.D., of New 
York; E. 8. Chapman, D.D., of California; Hon. John G. Wool- 
ley, of Chicago; G. W. Young, D.D., of Kentucky, and Howard 
H. Russell, D.D., of New York. 

The convention proper is to be preceded by a six-days’ con- 
ference of the State Superintendents and field workers of the 
League, and will be held at Columbus also. This conference is 
in reality to be a “School of Methods,” where the most ap- 
proved plans of League work will be set forth and discussed, 
and where each worker can have the benefit of the experience 
and methods in operation throughout the entire country. Much 
of the success of the Anti-Saloon League movement is due to 
these annual conferences of the men in the field, where the 
best methods of work have been discussed systematically and 
in detail, and those found to be most successful have been uni- 
formly put in operation. All ministers and temperance work- 
ers desiring to be present and to participate in this “ School 
of Methods ” will be welcome. 

Arrangements are being made for reduced fare on the rail- 
roads for the convention. Those desiring further information 
should write to General Superintendent P. A. Baker, 610 The 
New Hayden Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


GOOD NEWS FOR PEACE WORKERS. 

W. Evans Darby, LL.D., the secretary of the English Peace 
Society, who is to come to Boston next autumn to attend the 
International Peace Congress, is expected to remain in the 
United States for several weeks after the Congress, speaking in 
behalf of the general cause of peace and arbitration. He will 
give an address before various societies and clubs in Connecti- 
cut and elsewhere on “Elihu Burritt in England.” ... The 
American Committee of the Peace Congress hopes to arrange 
for the delivery by Dr. Darby before several of our theological 
schools of a series of lectures on “ The True Peace Teaching of 
the Bible.” ‘This is a subject which Dr. Darby has studied long 
and critically. Indeed, it would be hard to name any subject 
related to_the Peace cause to which he has not devoted careful 
study and generally some valuable book or pamphlet. Dis- 
tinctly his most valuable work is the volume upon “ Interna- 
tional Tribunals,” the scope of which is really much broader 
than its title implies. This work, now in its third edition, was 
in the hands of all the members of The e Conference, who 
spontaneously and generously testified to its usefulness; and 
there is no other compendium of information on this subject 
which is so complete and serviceable. Dr. Darby came to the 
United States in 1893, to read a paper before the Peace Con- 
gress held in Chicago that year; and he has been active in all 
the Peace Congresses in Europe for the last dozen years. No 
other English representative of the Peace movement has a 
larger acquaintance with the American workers for the cause.-— 
Peacemaker. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, Pa.—The meeting of Friends’ Association held 
Ninth month 4th was largely attended and full of life from 
beginning to end. 

Anna Richardson read the 103d Psalm at the opening. Al- 
van Tomlinson read a most excellent selection on the “ Power 
of Personal Influence.” In this, among other things, the writer 
dwelt upon the influence exerted by generations of writers, 
leading up to the “ Evolution of Species,” by Charles Darwin, 
which was considered the leading book of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He spoke also of the uselessness of parents endeavor- 
ing to teach truthfulness when themselves telling social false- 
hoods, or gentleness when themselves anything but gentle. No 
person lives without some influence on another, or, dying, can 
feel the life has had no effect. 

“The Current Topic Review ” was then given by John Wood. 
Jr., and embraced a period of three months. In this he dwelt 
upon the presidential campaign and the stand taken by the 
different parties; on the strikes lately declared, concerning 
which he felt the present need to be a greater respect for legal 
authority, and more willingness on part of both mine owners 
and employees to submit their differences to arbitration. The 
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great destruction of life caused by the burning of the ex- 
cursion steamer on East River, and by Fourth of July cele- 
Lrations was also mentioned, and the cessation of minting of 
silver dollars, the great spread of Mormonism, the birth of 
an heir to the Czar and the partial abolishment of corporal 
punishment in Russia—all these received comment, and then 
u review was given of what to Friends was of great import- 
ance, the recent conference at Toronto. He dwelt briefly on 
the important topics leading, up nicely to a review more in 
detail by Albert H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, who gave per- 
sonal impressions regarding it. He spoke of the solemn open- 
ing session, and of the fellowship meetings held by John Wil- 
liam Graham and the young people; of the ten-minute de- 
yotional meetings preceding the regular sessions; of the re- 
port of the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples, and the hope for the furtherance of this work in the 
future, and made a plea for all to do his or her part to aid 
this, thus enabling his hearers to gain a better comprehension 
of the Conference than could possible be gained from printed 
reports. He also dwelt at some length on the regular sessions, 
giving the pith of the papers and discussions. 

Discussion on various points then followed by Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson and Arabella Carter, both expressing appreciation of 
the good review; the latter spoke of one encouraging feature 
being the attendance and participation of those from the 
“ other branch,” and especially was she pleased that Dr. O. E. 
Janney gave so clearly on First-day evening the actual belief 
of Friends; she felt this was also needed in meetings composed 
wholly of Friends. At Nathaniel Richardson’s request the four 
cardinal points of belief as given by Dr. Janney were read at 
this time. 

Emma Wildman recited “ The Sunset City ” 
ing manner. 

William P. Bonner reported the work of renovating the old 
graveyard was now completed satisfactorily, and suggested a 
diagram of the more recent burying grounds be made and 
faithful records kept. This was approved and the appointment 
of a committee left with the Executive Committee. A. C. 

Byhberry, Pa. 


in a most pleas- 


Newtown, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the New- 
town Junior Friends’ Association met at the home of Joseph 
Yardley, near Edgewood, on Fourth-day evening. 

The meeting was opened by the president, Lloyd Wilson, with 
a few moments of silence, after which Elizabeth K. Eyre was 
appointed secretary pro tem for Alice R. Woodman. 

The program was opened by a paper written by Mary A. 
Smith, “ History of Previous Friends’ Conferences,” which was 
read by Emma J. Wilson. In it she said the first conference 
held was at Pendleton, Ind., the prominent speakers there being 
Aaron M. Powell, Charles M. Stabler, Anna Jackson, Allen Flit- 
craft and others. Since the first conference she traced the de- 
velopment to the last one just held at Toronto, and told of the 
effect on the Friends, it bringing them so much closer together 
and allowing them to exchange their ideas on religious sub- 
jects. 

Martha ©. Wilson next gave a talk on “ What Benefit Have 
These Conferences Been to the Society of Friends.” She said 
since the first conference the membership has increased greatly 
owing to the arousing of interest in the Society. It has been 
found that the exchanging of ideas and modes of teaching have 
greatly benefited the younger people. 

Mary G. Wilson next gave a reading from James Russell 
Lowell entitled, “The Parable.” 

Elizabeth A. Woodman and Bernard Walton had been ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee to give accounts of the re- 
cent conference at Toronto, which they both did very ably. In 
it they told of the widening influences of the conference and 
the benefits they had derived from it, each giving full accounts 
of portions of the program. 

After roll call the meeting adjourned with a few moments of 


silence to meet at the home of Helen T. Brown, on Ninth month 
28th. 


PASADENA, CAL.-A regular meeting of the Young Friends 
Association was held Eighth month 21st at the home of Willet 
Hazard. In the absence of the clerk, Edward Taylor, Charles 
Lewis opened the meeting by reading the 13th chapter of Ro- 
mans. Anna W. Speakman read a very helpful paper on 
“Charity,” “the most exalted of virtues, for it includes all 
others.” This paper had been written by her husband, Thomas 
Speakman, and read at the Conference at Race Street, Second 
month 2d, 1890. Edith Hopkins very fittingly then read “ The 
Habit of Judging,” by Elizabeth Powell Bond. A letter from 


Frances Baright, giving extracts from Tolstoy’s article on the 
Russian-Japanese War, was read. (We hope that our absent 
friends realize how much we appreciate their letters to us.) 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and corrected, and 
after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


Mary 8S. Wowe tr, Assistant Clerk. 
760 South Madison Avenue. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Goldwin Smith, the venerable scholar who addressed the 
Friends’ Conference at Toronto, and who is known throughout 
the world as an advocate of peace, contributes a paper to this 
month’s Atlantic, in which he reviews the character and work 
of Oliver Cromwell, whom he styles “the great Puritan; ” and 
by way of calling attention to the World’s Peace Congress to 
be held next month in Boston (to which the Friends’ Confer- 
ence appointed delegates), R. L. Bridgman describes the forces 
and the movements that make for universal amity. 

The unpublished manuscripts of Ralph Waldo Emerson sup- 
ply an address on Shakespeare delivered before the Boston Sat- 
urday Club. McGregor Jenkins has a lively article on “ Human 
Nature and Advertising,” and Winifred M. Kirkland writes 
humorously about “ My Clothes.” Mary Austin contributes 
the first chapters of a serial novel, “ Isidro,” the scene of which 
is laid in Southern California, and three short stories make up 
the complement of fiction. 


The Review of Reviews continues to devote half of its space 
to the Presidential campaign. James P. Hornaday and Albert 
Halstead set forth the qualifications of Chairman “Tom” 
Taggart and Crairman Cortelyou, respectively, and discuss the 
plans of the two great party organizations for carrying the 
pending election. “President Roosevelt as Europe Sees Him ” 
is the title of an article which summarizes the most significant 
of the European press comment on the first American President 
whose personality has really interested continental, as well as 
British, journalists. 

Two articles of especial interest to educators are President 
Butler’s account of “ The Educational Worth of the St. Louis 
Exposition,” having reference, particularly, to the great world 
congresses of science and art to be held this month; and the 
remarkable investigation of Southern school conditions con- 
ducted by the General Education Board, described by W. H. 
Heck. 

Alvan F. Sanborn contributes an appreciation of “Two 
French Apostles of Courage in America,”—Charles Wagner, au 
thor of “ The Simple Life,” and Paul Adam, who comes to the 
St. Louis Exposition as a commissioner of the French Govern- 
ment to report on “ the esthetic evolution of the present time,” 
as illustrated by the Exposition. 

The effect of the opening of the great rapid-transit subway 
on the social and commercial interests of Greater New York is 
analyzed in an illustrated article by Herbert Croly, who has 
made a special study of the interrelations of transportation 
and housing problems in the metropolis. 

The North American Review has a sketch of President Roose- 
velt by Senator H. C. Lodge, and a sketch of Alton B. Parker 
by William F. Sheehan. The misunderstanding between the 
North and the South is discussed in a friendly spirit by 
Colonel Robert Bingham, an old Confederate soldier of North 
Carolina. Charles W. Thomas proposes a sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, which shall repeal the fifteenth amend- 
ment, and sections 2 and 3 of the fourteenth amendment, 
and apportion the representatives in Congress among the sev- 
eral States according to the number of citizens permitted by 
law in the respective States to vote for Presidential electors. 

A new department, which is to be devoted to the exposition 
of World-Polities by men who occupy central and commanding 
points of observation in the great capitals, is opened with a 


group of communications from London, Berlin, St. Petersburg 
and Washington. 








In the Christian Examiner, England, Fourth month 22d, 
1825, it is stated that the number of different works pub- 
lished by Friends previous to 1710, which embraces a period 
of only about seventy years, was 4,269. Each edition of those 
works contained, we are told, about one thousand copies, on 
an average, making in the whole about 4,260,000 volumes and 
tracts, sent forth by the Society in that short period. Twelve 


thousand copies of “ Barelay’s Apology” were published in 
one edition, and 10,000 of these were distributed gratis. 
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THE ANGELS’ SONG OF PEACE. 
“ PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL.” 


[Written for the Peace Congress to be held in Boston in 
Tenth month next. Suggested by S. Baring Gould’s “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” Tune, “8S. Gertrude.”] 


Forward, all ye faithful, 
Seeking Love and Peace; 
Hastening on the era 
When all strife shall cease; 
All the saintly sages 
Lead us in the way; 
Forward, in their footsteps, 
Toward that perfect day! 
All the saintly sages, ete. 


Raise the song of triumph— 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will”! 
Angels sang this anthem; 

Let us sing it still; 
Hell’s foundations quiver 

At this Song of Peace. 
Brothers, let us sing it 

Till all strife shall cease! 

All the saintly sages, etc. 


Children of One Father 
Are the nations all; 
“Children mine, beloved ” 
Each one doth He eall 
“Be ye not divided, 
All one Family 
Be, in mind and spirit 
And in Charity! ” 
All the saintly sages, ete. 


Wealth and power shall perish, 
Nations rise and wane; 

Love of others only 
Steadfast will remain; 

Hate and greed can never 
*Gainst this Love prevail; 

It shall stand triumphant 
When all else shall fail! 

All the saintly sages, ete. 


Forward, then, ye faithful, 
Seeking Love and Peace; 
Hastening on the era \ 
When all strife shall cease! 
Join us, all ye people, 
Join our hopeful throng; 
Blend with ours your voices 
In the Angels’ Song: 
All the saintly sages, 
Lead us in the way; 
Forward in their footsteps 
Toward that perfect day! Amen. 


MARTIN KELLOGG SCHERMERHORN, 
14 Garfield Ridge, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ninth month Ist, 1904. 


TO THE HEROIC SOUL. 


Be strong, O warring soul! For very sooth 
Kings are but wraiths, republics fade like rain, 
Peoples are reaped and garnered as the grain, 
And only that persists which is the truth; 
Be strong when all the days of life bear ruth 
And fury and are hot with toil and strain; 
Hold thy large faith and quell thy mighty pain: 
Dream the great dream that buoys thine age with youth. 


Thou art an eagle mewed in a sea-stopped cave; 
He, poised in darkness with victorious wings, 
Keeps night between the granite and the sea, 
Until the tide has drawn the warder-wave, 
Then, from the portal where the ripple sings, 
He bursts into the boundless morning,—free! 


—Duncan Campbell Scott, in the Atlantic. 


A SONG OF MOTHERHOOD. 


As my own mother used to comfort me- 
Kissing the tears away— 

Holding me close—aye, all too close for sobs, 
I hold thee, little dear one, close to-day! 


Calming my older pain, by stilling thine 
As mothers only know— 

My heart-break lost in thine, as hers in mine— 
Long ago, little dear one, long ago. 


As thou in turn, a woman grown and wise— 
Shall kiss. as I kiss now, 
Finding the sunrise ever in thy child, 
Even thou, little dear one, even thou! 
—Martha Gilbert Dickinson, in Scribner's. 


THE HILLS OF THE LORD. 


God ploughed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep; 

The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all a-leap; 


But that is the mountain’s secret, 
Age-hidden in their breast; 
“God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home-elect. of his grace; 

He spreadeth his mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


His winds bring messages to them, 
Wild storm news from the main; 

They send it down to the valleys, 
In the love-song of the rain. 


His thunders tread in music 
Of foot-falls echoing long, 
And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 


Green tribes from far come trooping, 
And over the uplands flock; 

He hath woven the zones together 
As a robe for his risen rock. 


They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for his flying cloud, 

Homesteads for free-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 


rhe people of tired cities, 

Come up to their shrines and pray; 
God freshens again within them 

As he passes by all day. 


And lo! I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all,— 

This faith—that life’s hard moments 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God ploughing his mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and sweetness, 
And his peace everlasting to me. 


—Wm. C. Gannett. 


It is easy to see that the mere existence of a serious war be- 
tween two nations stimulates the war fever in the other coun- 
tries that are mere spectators of the struggle. Thus a war 
tends to demoralize the whole world. The papers inevitably 
are full of war news and discussion; the people think about 
military affairs and have their minds concentrated upon mili- 
tary conditions at home as well as abroad. Now, of course, 
is the time for jingos and alarmists and big fleet advocates to 
urge larger appropriations for army and navy. No one can 
tell, they say, when we shall have to fight ourselves.—Spring- 
field Republican. 








